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A HE branch of botanical knowledge which is limited to 
the natural history of the grassy tribe, bears but a very small 
proportion to the immense field included within the insatiable 
grasp of the modern professors of that science ; who count 
upon their catalogue 80,000 different plants, while they sup- 
pose the grasses taken by themselves amount only to 150. 

An attempt, therefore, to reduce that comparatively small 
number still lower, and to bring the attention of the Ro^al 
Irish Academy upon a portion of it, not exceeding the 
tenth or twelfth part of the whole number of grasses, will 
probably excite surprise. 

My object, however, will, I hope, plead my excuse : I 
have no other view than to be practically useful, and to assist 
the Agriculturist in selecting such grasses as, from some 
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years' diligent attention to the subject, I know will repay his 
labour in their cultivation. 

Of these few, and of these only, I shall proceed to detail 
the Natural History, the Qualities, the Habits, and 
the Uses; previously taking the liberty to make some general 
observations on the subject. 

In studying the ceconomy of Nature in her three separate 
kingdoms, the ajcimal, vegetable, and mineral, ac- 
cording to the distribution of Aristotle, we find her 
principle of arrangement perpetually counteracted by Man,' 
who cannot, in any one of these kingdoms, avail himself 
of her bounty without exerting himself to undo what she has 
done. 

The principle of Nature seems to be, to mix every thing; 
wliile Man, before he can «se, must separate. 

In the mineral kingdom, we scarcely know a distinct ho- 
mogeneous material : every thing is a compound, and should 
the metals be quoted as exceptions, yet we rarely find even 
these ia their distinct metallic form. 

Hence the necessity for chemical ingenuity. Man wishes 
to make his use of the component parts separately, and the 
chemist, by his analysis^ reduces the mass into its constituent 
dements. 

In the animal kingdom. Nature throws all her subjects to- 
gether indiscriminately, notwithstanding obvious incompatibi- 
lities; yet still, when left to herself, preserving all her species ; 
compensating weakness and inability to resist, by facilitating 
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means of escape, and bestowing superior powers of propa- 
gation. 

In this state, Man would derive little benefit from the 
numerous tribes surrounding him, his person even would not 
be secure. He has therefore exerted himself pcrseveringl)' 
from time immemorial ; he has waged a destructive war 
against the most formidable, to their extermination, o}', at 
least, the expulsion from his dominions of some species; and, 
where a milder disposition enables bim, he has domesticated 
others ; thus reducing the free derjizens of nature to a small 
number. 

In the vegetable kingdom, he has pursued nearly the same 
line and with the same industry; he has discovered and se- 
lected those adapted to his use, and has exerted his ingenuity 
in finding out how that use may be most effectually obtained. 

What is Agriculture but the Science of cultivating ex- 
clusivelt/, and to the best advantage, such grains or vegetables 
as are necessary to the sustenance of man or his domestic 
animals? His general process is simple: he gives the selected 
grain exclusive possession of his ground, first exterminating 
all rivals, and then wages unremitted war against all compe- 
titors that Nature, according to her invariable practice, persists 
in obtruding on him. 

By the continuation of this process for some thousand years, 
and by perpetually sowing his domesticated seed, (as I may call 
it) Man has done more than he expected, as he has actually 
improved the species. For who can doubt that our grains 
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are nieliorated since the days of Triptolemus, "when we see 
that, by skilful attention, our fruits and culinary vegetables 
are improved in our day ? 

To the grassy tribe, Man has not been so attentive. Grass 
has very rarely been a primary object with him ; even when 
he sows it, he generally prepares his ground for a crop of 
grain, along with which he sows his grass-seed as a secondary 
object, leaving the young tendril to be over-shadowed for a 
summer by the move sturdy favoutite. 

The regular continuation of grass by seed, I fancy, has never 
been steadily practised. Hence no imp ovement of the 
species, which, of course, remains as it car e from the hand 
of Nature. 

A little attention to the natural history of the grassy tribe, 
collectively, will soon discover the cause why this branch of 
the agricultural department has been attended to with less 
care, and cultivated with less success than, perhaps, any othei: 
part of that useful science. 

The esculent grains are all annuals ; they require attention 
and protection but for a short period, being of rapid growth 
and soon able to contend to advantage with most of their 
rivals ; while the ffiw of the coarser sorts that remain are soon 
wed out, and the ground left to the exclusive possession of 
the grain that was sown. 

With grass the case is, in every respect, different: It is of 
slow growth — long very diminutive — never coming to perfec- 
tion (that is, ripening its seed) the first year — indistinguishable 
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from rival grasses which Nature invariably sows aloiig with it; 
and likely to be soon choaked by rising weeds which, being 
mostly annuals and of rapid growth, soon overpower it. 

When we attempt to obtain a crop of any one grass by 
itself, we find the trouble of weeding and keeping it distinct 
from other grasses sufficiently great, even in the experi- 
mentalist's diminutive plots; on a large scale it could not be 
encountered. 

The Farmer, therefore, has the alternative, either of sowing 
hi« grass by itself in spring, and, when necessary, weeding 
(as we call it) with the scytlic, rcp(iatcd mowing being fatal 
to weeds, while young gi*ass, though certainly injured by the 
operation, is never destroyed — 

On, he must sow his grass-seed with his gi'ain, by way of 
protection; and this mode he generally prefers, as, by the 
former, he loses a year's produce. 

Firora these difficulties and impediments it follows^ that the 
agriculturist (at least in my country) generally relies upon 
Nature for clothing his ground, rarely troubling himself to 
inquire what arc the grasses that rise spontaneously, or to 
consider whether it would not be more for his interest to 
sow better kinds. 

Let us then, before we have recourse to experience, try the 
question, a priori; let us endeavour to get a lesson from Nature 
herself, and, by watching her steps, find out what seem to 
be her favourite grasses, and what species she is most ready 

to 
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to bring forward when the agriculturist lias cleared the way 
for lier, by leaving his surface unoccupied. 

It is probable that, among these spontaneous obtrusions of 
Nature obviously indigenous to our soil, we shall be able to 
select those which it will be the interest of the farmer to cul- 
tivate, and which are most likely to repay his labours. 

In pursuit of this object, I have lor some years been in the 
hal)it of carefully examining, through the spring, my fields 
that I had ploughed the preceding 3'ear, watching the spon- 
taneous grasses as they appeared, selecting the most promising, 
those 

Quce iaia ef fortia surgunt, 
and carefully transplanting them into plots prepared for the 
purpose. 

I had thus an opportunity, when by their panicles they 
shewed their species, of ascertaining the respective qualities 
and comparative merits of the grasses that seemed indigenous 
to oux soil. 

I then formed distinct plots for each species, and, by letting 
their crops ripen, was enabled to judge of their value for the 
purpose of hay, and, when regularly mowed, the luxuriance 
of the aftergrass of each. 

Not secure that the powers of regeneration would be ex- 
actly the same when kept down by repeated brousing in an 
early stage, and when mowed but ojice in a state of ripeness, 
pressed other plots of the same varieties with the scythe, as 
often as it would catch their sole ; and, from the number of 
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times they could each bear to be mowed, conceived I could 
estimate their powers of regeneration upon which their vakxe, 
for the purpose of grazing, must greatly depend. 

Nor did I confine my inquiries and experiments to the 
grasses I discovered myself ; but when I read or heard of a 
grass supposed to be valuable, I exerted myself to procure 
some of its seed, formed plots of it, and subjected ^t to the 
same experiments ; as also any other grasses which I found 
growing spontaneously in meadows or sequestered places in- 
accessible to cattle, and which, though not so obtrusive as 
the first description, yet seemed to hold out some reasonable 
prospect of value. 

The result of my observations for four or five years, I shal? 
now lay before the Royal Irish Academy; hoping the 
importance of the subject Avill compensate for its apparent 
want of dignity, and that an epitome of every thing I have 
discovered, or have been able to collect in the grass depart- 
ment, that can be of use to the practical farmer, will be 
received with indulgence. 

I shall commence by enumerating the grasses I find occu- 
pying my collectaneous plots, into which I had transplanted 
them before I knew their species : 

Of^ these, the Dactylis glomeraia\^2i^ the most vigorous, and 
would have been more numerous had I not learned to dis- 
tinguish them in an early stage by their crimped leaf. 

The Holcus lunatus comes next, and was always luxuriant; 
then the LoUium perenne, very numerous ; the Foa trivialis, 
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equally abundant ; several of the A.nthoxantlmm odorat<um ; 
a few of the Cynosunis cristatus ; and, as April advanced, the 
Agrostis stolonifera, our Irish Florin, had contributed many. 

The following grasses were not so obtrusive, yet obviously 
indigenous to our soil, as I find them in all our natural 
meadows ; the Festuca pratejisis seemed the most common ; 
next the Avena Jiavcscens ; then the Foa pratensis ; after these 
came the yilopccurus prataisis ; then the Fhleum pratense — 
these two, and especially the last, more rarely. 

To these twelve grasses I have long paid particular attention, 
giving each of them several distinct plots, that I might sub- 
ject them to diiierent experiments. The judgment I formed 
of their respective qualities and comparative merits, from the 
result of these experiments, I shall now proceed to detail, 
arranging tliem in the order they seem to me to be entitled to 
according to their several values., 

Agrostis stolobtifera. 

1st. I should commence with this grass, admitted to be our 
Imh FioriUf which I considered as far more valuable than any 
other grass; and I persist in this opinion, notwithstanding the 
recent condemnation of it by Mr. Arthur Young, who 
stigmatizes it with the opprobrious name of Red Robbin ; 
pronouncing peremptorily, that '* All kinds of cattle would 
starve, rather than touch its herbage." 

Now, one reason, among many others, induces me to per- 
sist 
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si«t in extending its propagation myself, and in recommending 
its cultivation to others, which is the decided preference given 
hy my horses, sheep, and cows to it, whether green or in hay, 
above all other grasses. 

But I have of late so fully detailed the curious properties 
and valuable qualities of this native grass of ours, in different 
essays on the subject, that I shall not enter into a repetition 
of what I have already published, but proceed to the grass 
I consider as next in value, the 

II. Dactvlis glomekata. 

By placing our common Cocksfoot so high in rank, 1 shall 
excite surprise ; for though this grass be mentioned respect- 
fully by some Avriters, yet I do not recollect any of them that 
recommend its cultivation, nor did I ever hear of its being 
sown for use; I do not even find its name in any of the ran- 
dom mixtures that agricultural book-makers are so fond of 
giving us. 

When we examine the question a priori, we shall find the 
chief qualities that give value to a grass are three — earliness, 
quantity of producCj and powers of regeneration when cut or 
eaten down. 

Therefore, in establishing the value of what I may almost 
call a new grass, it is necessary to inquire how it stands, when 
examined with a view to each of these points separately. 

As to earliness, the Cocksfoot is, in sward, on a footing with 
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our most forward grasses. Its panicles come out one day 
after the Rye Grass, and eight or nine after the Alopecurus ; 
yet it is ready for mowing before either of them, as it must be 
cut in an early stage of its inflorescence, when I found it 
made good hay and fragrant also, though unmixed with the 
Anthoxanthum Odoratum. 

The next point of view in which the comparative merits of 
grasses are to be tried, is quantity of j)roduce. Here simple 
inspection enables us to pronounce the Dactylis to be the most 
luxuriant of our grasses. 

Another point of compariso;i remains, of great importance 
in meadow grasses, but of infinitely more when they are used 
for grazing. I mean powers of reproduction, when cut or eaten 
down. 

In meadows, this is readily decided by inspection, for the 
pale green leaves of the Cocksfoot are easily distinguished from 
the others, and soon attain double their length after being 
mowed. The great fleece of after grass we observe in gentle- 
men^s pleasure grounds is generally composed of Dactylis ; 
for here, cattle being excluded, it is permitted to exert its full 
powers of reproduction. 

From this observation which we make m pleasure-grounds not 
broken up for very many years, we can pronounce upon ano- 
ther important quality, that of holding long possession of the 
ground : since it appears that the Cocksfoot, though originally 
spontaneous, is able to contend for the possession with ad- 
vantage, against its perpetually obtruding competitors. 

The 
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The great powers of reproduction possessed by the DaciifUs 
are not confined to one cutting only, I have ascertained tliat 
this grass stands repeated mowing very nearly as well as the 
Alopecuru^ and somewhat better than the Festuca pratensis. 
Now these three regenerate oftener than any other grasses 
with which I am acquainted. 

It is more difficult to determine the comparative value ot" 
grasses in pasture than in meadow ; for the cattle destroy the 
distinctive marks ; and, in a uniform sole, we cannot t^ll 
■which of the grasses composing it, contributes most to the 
sustenance of the stock. 

Here again we must speculate a priori; and, from our pre- 
vious knowledge of the qualities of the several grasses, con- 
jecture at their comparative value, when used in pasture. 

Having, therefore, proved that earlmesst luxuriance, and 
powers of reproduction are possessed by the Cocksfoot, I know 
no other questions to be asked but — Is it nutritive ? and, Are 
cattle fond of this grass .'' 

The first question cannot be answered until we shall have 
carried our agricultural exertions and attention so far as to 
give to separate fields distinct and exclusive crops of our fa- 
vourite grasses. 

Nor is it easy to decide upon the fondness of cattle for a 
grass never cultivated separate from others ; yet I think I can 
give a presumptive proof that cattle eat the Cocksfoot indis- 
criminately, and, at least, shew no dislike to it. 

It is fifteen years since any part of my lawn has been broken 
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up, while parts of it have been under grass for twenty-two, 
and others, for thirty years; during all the latter part of which 
time it had been fed upon by sheep. 

My desire to know what species <rf grasses occupied a sole 
of so long standing, induced me, two years ago, to let my 
lawn run to meadow. 

When the panicles began to shew, I found Dactylis in abund- 
ance in all parts of the ground ; and, soon after it was mowed, 
I found the pale leaves of this grass, as usual, outstripping 
the others every where. 

Now, as I had never observed a panicle of Dactylis in my 
lawn, when in pasture, among tiie brown stems of the Q/- 
nomvus i^istatm (always rejected by cattle) which disfigure 
our fields so much, nor could distinguish the DactyUs by its 
crimped leaf or any other marks, we have demonstration that 
it was donsumed equally with roy other grasses ; and since its 
eariiness, luxuriance, and strong powers (^ reprodziction, are 
already fully established, we cannot doubt that, while the 
lawn was pastured, ^e Dactylis contiibuted more largely tlian 
any other to the maintenance of ray stock. 

The exceHenoe of tiiis grass is well known in America, 
where it is distinguished by the same name given to it in some 
parts of England, Orchard Grass, ah apposite name, as it 
bears the shade of trees better tham any other grass except the 
Irish Fionn. 
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III. Festuca fratensis. 

The next grass in order of value, I imagine,, is the Festuca 
pratensis. In strength and luxuriance, it much resembles the 
JDactylis, but it is full three weeks later ; yet its powers of 
reproduction are so great that its aftermath is-inost abundant ; 
andiit seems by, uo means so soft as that of the Aiopecmust 
or even Dactylis^ neither collapsing, like the former, when 
left long on the ground, nor ejn browning so soon as the latter. 

This grass is so strong,, that its hay is coarse:, unless it be 
mowed like the Dactylis in an earjy stage of its iniloreseence; 
so that, where hay is the primiary Qbject, a crop of seed must 
be given up; bwt, as tiiis Festuca prodjaces macb seed, a 
small portion set apart would supply the farmer with seed io 
abundance. 

The Festuca prat^nm holds possession of the ground 
strongly. I have stiU, after sita,Ddijig seven yearsj an exclu«- 
»ive crop of it, with very little weeding. 

IV. AlOPECVRUS PEATENSIS. 

It may excite surprise that I have not yet mentioned Fox^' 
/a»4 (Alopecurus pratensis) generally esteemed our most va- 
Iwabte grass. : I myself once «entertaioed a very high opijjioa 
of it, and paid particular attention to it* 

Even still,, for the purpose jpf gra^ng, I think it equal, 
perhaps superietr i9 m\f ^\mi im^ anicarjiocss and powers of 
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reproduction, tlie Alopecurus is rather superior to the Dactylis; 
and though its sward be not quite so luxuriant, yet it is far 
mo re dcHcate. 

l%ree years ago I had stated, that both Curtis and 
Dickson had called this grass too coarse, but that I had 
found it rather fine, and too much disposed to lodge. 

Attentive observation of itii sward, and repeated expeTi- 
ments upon its hay, have convinced me that, notwithstanding 
its higli reputation and characteristic name, yet that the mea- 
dow Foxtail is unfit for hmf. 

Its seed stems bearing the panicle, are tall and \'ery few, 
so as to bear no proportion to the immense mass of soft root- 
leaf of which its hay will be composed ; but it is well known 
that the nutricious and saccharine parts of our hay are confined 
almost exclusively to the stem, while the soft root-leaf, little 
better than a caput mortuum when dry, shrinks, withers, and 
wastes almost to nothing, in the operation of hay-making. 

As I advanced from theory to practice, from my diminutive 
experimentalists plots to more extended portions of my farm, 
I endeavoured to save and keep distinct, exclusive parcels 
from each species of grass of which I entertained good ex- 
pectations. 

I was much shocked to find, when I examined my parcels 
after some interval, that my Foxtail hay was quite soft and 
greatly collapsed-. Heavy rains came on soon afterwards; and, 
as my parcels were small, I had considerable difficulty in 
saving any of them, but I succeeded with them all except the 
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Ahpecums, which, on July 26th, was quite rotten and ihrowa 
on the dung-hill, 

V. LOLLIUM PERENNE. 

Rt/€-gmss,has been always more esteemed by others thaa 
by me, yet of late it has risen greatly in my opinion. 

The good qualities of this grass are, that it is very early, 
and its hay-crop exclusively stalk; whence, no doubt, it comes 
that Rye-grass hay is believed to be more nutricious than any 
other grass. 

This received opinion is strongly confirmed by my friend, 
General Trotter, Commandant in Charlemont, who as- 
sures me that his Artillery horses thrive better while the Rye- 
grass hay lasts, but, when it is expended, he can perceive a 
change. 

The Lollium perenne holds a steadier possession of tlie 
ground than any grass I know, and from every observation I 
can make, seems more indigenous to our Irish soil than any 
other. 

I form this judgment of the Rye.-grass both from my find^ 
ing it so frequently in my collectaneous plots, and also from 
my finding it more abundant than any other grass in my lawn, 
when turned to meadow, after being pastured from fifteen to 
thirty years. 

On the other hand, the crop of Rye-grass is very thin, and 
its aftermath light and poor ; nor are its earlier powers of re- 
production 
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production nearly equal to those of the Dactylis and Aiope- 
curus ; for my Jlye-grass would not catch the scythe a second 
time, before June 21st, while the other two were equally for- 
ward a third time on the 26th : whence, and also from its 
thinness, I consider Rye-grass as very unprofitable for pasture, 
though the superior quality of its hay may compensate for the 
defect in quantity. 

VI. HOLCUS LANATUS. 

Of this grass, commonly called White Grass, I have always 
entertained a better opinion than I generally find expressed 
in our agricultural books. Some of the best crops my expe- 
rimental plots have produced were of Hokus lanatus. 

It is not so late as the Festuca pratensis, and its powers of 
reproduction, though inferior to those of the Alopecurus and 
Dactylis, are by no means deficient. 

The White Grass is decidedly indigenous to our soil, and 
among our most obtrusive grasses, yet it is in some respects 
veiy delicate. Its seed always failed with me when sown 
after August 29th ; and I once absolutely lo!>t> and, on another 
occasion, materially injured crops of Holcus luiaius, by mow- 
ing their after-grass in December, while my Alopecurus, Dac- 
tylis, and Festuca, have been mowed for seven yeare, at the 
same season, without sustaining any injury. 

VII. POA 
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VII. PoA PRATENSIS. 

1 now pooceed to the smooth stalked meadow grass, univer- 
sally well spoken of, and in many respects deservedly ; its 
soil shews the first verdure in spring, just before the alopecurus, 
but the latter outsrips it and covers the ground with a more 
luxuriant sward. 

The Poa pratensis is by no means deficient in any of the 
qualities I have stated, as essential to the value of the grass ; 
its aftergrass is good, it regenerates quickl}', and the sole 
seems close and kindly. 

This does not appear to be an obtrusive grass, as I never 
found a single root in any collectaneous plots, yet it is ob- 
viously indigenous, as I find it in abundance in all my natural 
meadows, especially in dry ground. 

VIII. AVENA TLAVESCENS. 

I once recommended this grass strongly, as producing a 
nicer sward for hay than any other grass, it looks better even 
than the rye grass, the stalk not quite so wiry, and two or 
three short leaves pn each stalk give it a very rich appear- 
ance ; the stalks too are more abundant than those of the 
rye grass. 

Still the Avena Jlavescens is deficient in two very important 
points; it is much later than I once imagined, and it is 
totally deficient in after grass. 

VOL. XI. p Notwithstanding 
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Notwithstanding the Toa pratemis and Avena Jlavescens, 
more especially the former, possess some very good qualities ; 
I decline recommending either, as they are both deficient in 
a property of much importance to the farmer, who means, 
when he lays down his ground, not to break it up for some 
years. 

Neither of these grasses hold long possession of the ground ; 
with all the powerful aid I gave them, they were scarcely 
able to retain their hold of it, and withmit my interference, 
by frequently Aveedingout their competitors, it was plain that 
they would soon have disappeared. 

IX. PlJEKM FRATEDfSB. 

Timothy grass is sometimes recommended for producing a 
strong and valuable crop of hay, as I have repeatedly found 
myself when 1 cut it early in its infloresceuce, this is abso- 
lutely necessary from its great coarseness. 

Yet I think a crop of this grass by no means compensates 
for its lateness and' total want of afteiJ-grass, its. powers of 
re-production being inferior to those of any other grassy or 
rather none at all, for, after mowing, k makes no more 
attempt to rise again than a crop of com, indeed it seen:» 
to resemble the grain more than the grass tribe. 

Timothy grass is very- common in Amebic a, and said 
with us to be a foreign grassy yet I hav« seen^ it in meadows 
where it could not have been sow,s ; it obviously is not & 

grass 
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grass for our moist country, while we have several others in 
a state of perpetual vegetation ; perhaps in a warmer climate 
a valuable crop of it might be forced up before the great 
droughts set in. 

I once conceived the Fleum pratense held long possession of 
its ground, because I found many stalks of it where I had 
sowed it ten years before, but on more careful examination 
I perceived it merely existed, scarcely contributing to the 
meadow crop. 

For these reasons I have long declined cultivating Timothy 
grass and cannot recommend it. 

X. Beomus mollis. 

This is one of the most common and obtrusive grasses we 
have, it is known to farmers by the name of goose grass, its 
panicle resembles a head of oats. 

The Bromus mollis gives a very early and luxuriant crop of 
hay, it must be cut like other strong grasses, while in flower, 
or it becomes too coarse, its after-grass is not deficient, but 
unfortunately this grass is an annual, as the unexperienced 
farmer often discovers to his cost, when after exulting in a 
magnificent crop of hay, he next year cannot find a single 
stalk of his admired Brome grass. 

Even under this disadvantage, one valuable property of 
this grass enables us to make use of it on some occasions, 
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which is, that the Bromus mollis produces an abundant crop 
of the most prolific and hardy seed I know. 

It is the only grass seed I have tried which will grow after 
a potatoe crop ; when we sow other grasses, even in Sep- 
tember, though they should vegetate for a while, yet the 
first sharp frost destroys the young tendril, while the bromus 
does not sustain the slightest injury. 

Hence in laying down our grounds with grass, when the 
seed Ave have selected to clothe our ground with fails, either 
totally or partially, the hardy bromus will supply its place, 
and if the patches of naked stubbles be slightly loosened 
even with a rake or harrow, and this seed sown, the farmer 
will still have good meadow the ensuing year, and in the 
one following, though the bromus be gone, we never fail to 
find the sole ivell covered. 

My friend, the Honourable and Reverend Charles Knox, 
has devisd a mode of turning this grass to profit, which 
« priori seems very plausible. 

Residing in a blake and rather a wild country, good hay 
is not easily procured, and oats are an article of prime neces- 
sity ; thus circumstanced, Mr. Knox proposes to sow bromus 
mollis with his oats, and the year following to mow its crop 
for hay ; secure also of an abundant aftermath. 

The third year he recommences the same routine, thus 
securing the two articles he stands most in need of, and 
avoiding a too severe pressure upon his ground, he exactly 
follows Virgil's directions. 

AUeniis 
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Alternis item tonsas cessare novales 

Et segnenj patiere situ durescere campuin. 

Should the Bromus mollis turn out an improving crop, the 
practice must prove an admirable one; at all events, the 
experiment is well worth trying. 

XI. Festuca fluitans. 

I proceed to the Festuca fluitans, a grass possessing some 
excellent qualities, yet I must confess I have not hitherto 
been able to avail myself of them. 

It is known sometimes by the name of drain grass, and is 
to be found only in the very wettest situations ; this is the 
grass which so often choaks and closes up our drains by its 
thick matted strings and stolones ; it converts shallow waters 
into green morasses, and is the principal agent in the forma- 
tion of the rich alluvial soil we find upon draining such mo- 
rasses, and also in the frequently overflowed meadows conti- 
guous to languid rivers. 

Cows and horses are remarkably fond of the Festuca fluitans, 
children call it honei/ grass from a gluey saccharine matter 
that exudes through the leaves and adheres ta their surface, 
they draw this across their tongues to catch the sweet. 

I tried to make hay of it, but the sward from the scythe 
was so succulent and soft that it soon collapsed and could not 
be saved like other grass. 

In 
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In winter its powefs of regetation are very great; on the 
1st. of December, a little boy of mine stole the whole crop 
from my irrigated plot for his rabbits, yet by the first of 
March the plot had recovered a fleece ; I know not any 
other grass that could have made such an effort. 

However desirable so rich a green food might be deemed 
in that ungenial season, the places where the Festuca fiuitans 
is found, are generally so flooded in winter, as to make its 
crop inaccessible, and were we to transfer it to our irrigated 
grounds, from which we can occasionally let off the water, 
we shall find few of them able to afford a sufficient supply in 
summer to this most decided aquatic. 

From these difficulties I have given up the cultivation of 
this excellent grass ; I state its good qualities, hoping that 
others may exert their ingenuity with more success. 

XII. Festuca ovina. 

I cannot avoid saying something of this grass of late come 
into fashion in England, but which has not, to my know- 
ledge, been yet cultivated in Ireland. 

I tried the Festuca ovina for two years, but in the third, 
though I assisted it by weeding, yet it lost possession of its 
plot. 

The panicles of this grass are few and low, neither these 
nor the sward ever rising so high as to catch the scythe, of 
course the Festuca ovina can only be used in pasture, and then 

its 
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its value must depend much on its powers of regenera- 
tion, which I suspect have never been tried or observed with 
attention. 

Not considering my trial of this grass sufficient, I wished 
to know it better, and wrote to England for some seed, but 
was informed it was all gone, being sold off at a guinea a 
bushel; I should have thought it very difficult to collect 
even one bushel from such diminitive and thinly scattered 
panicles. 

The Festvca ovina as appears upon simple inspection, and 
as is announced by its name, is a grass fit for sheep exclu- 
sively, of course must be sowed in extensive tracts, and an 
immense quantity therefore of seed will be required, for it 
would be extreme folly to mix it with other grass seed, and 
thus overpower by the introduction of stronger competitors 
a diminutive plant, which I was not able to protect from the 
coarser grasses and weeds that obtruded themselves spon- 
taneously. 

I speak with less confidence of the Festiica ovina than of 
any other grass; my experiments upon it having been more 
curtailed ; nor does it afford opportunity for observation in 
its natural state; I suspect, indeed, that it never has been 
studied with that degree of patience and attention that would 
justify the pronouncing possitively upon its merits ; the ad- 
vocates for this grass would do well to give it a cool and fair 
tTial ; my condemnation of it is founded on speculation 
a priori. 

I have 
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I have now enumerated all the grasses with which I am 
acquainted, that hold out any reasonable probability of re- 
paying the labour and expence of cultivation. I have in- 
eluded a few, from which I have but, slight hopes; yet as 
these also have their partizans, I have brought them forward, 
chusing to leaving the question relative to their merits open 
for further examination and future experiment. 

I proceed to some other species of grass often recommended 
as valuable in modern agricultural books, but of which I 
entertain a different opinion, and upon these having had 
ample opportunity for experiment and observation, I shall 
venture to pronounce a condemnation without hesitation. 

XUI. POA TitlVJALIS 

I commence with the rough stalked meadow.grasSf to which 
I have paid more attention than tp any other grass, seduced 
by the plausible appearances it often held out. 

For in8t3rn.ce» Uvely apd luxuriant tufts Jn my coUectitious 
plots, which I have already mentioned, frequently prove 
Ppa trivialis-^oxxi 4chj rooi^t bottoms are full of jts ;panicles 
in their season — the thick and almost indistinguishable mass 
thrown up by irrrigating a natural sole, shevys more vigorous 
panicles of FQa trivial^ than of any. other gl^ss. In raw 
grounds 1 have found its little spontai^eons tufts stool, and 
«Qlarg? to a diameter of eight or nine inches, by sending 

out 
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out liorizoatal shoots with two diver^ng points like the 
antenna of an insect- 

Yet, from these promising verdaot sods, not a single blade 
arises Avhich cattle could bite. Towards June, a croud of 
hungry hair like panicles arise, forming wretched meadows, 
and fit for nothing else ; as to after-grass, the Poa trivialis 
never mak-es the slightest attenipt to throw up any. 

For seven or eiglit years I have never been without dis- 
tinct plots of this grass, whicli shew a miserable contrast witK 
other (even the condemned) grasses ;. I have tried root and 
seed plots qf it under irrigation, without success, though 
here I expected much from it ; bufe I have already said' too 
much on the subject of a grass that does not possess a single 
good quality which I have been able to discover. 

XIV, Cynosubus cuistatus. 

Of the Crested dog's tall I shall say little, satisfied with 
what is^ admitted by one of the writers, who throws a por- 
tion- of its seed into the mixiUire he recommends to farmers. 

This gentleman admits that the Cymsurus cristatus has little 
blade— that its seed stalks are too hard for cattle — 'that it 
has scarcely any after-grass; he should have told what are 
the qualities for which he recommends it. 

That he has given a fair character of the Crested dog's tail, 
I have proved by. repeated experiments; in the North of 
Ireland, we know its panicles but too well, under the name 
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of mndle straws. I attempted to force this grass, by manure, 
into something better, but the result was, that I made its 
stalk absolutely ligneous. 

XV. Anthoxanthum odobatum. 

Sweet scented meadow grass — supposed to be that which 
gives fragrance to our ncAvly cut hay ; no doubt it has a very 
sweet smell, but neither this quality, nor its earliness, for its 
panicle appears ten or twelve days before any other of our 
indigenous grasses, compensate for the miserable thinness 
of its crop, the want of luxuriance in its blade, and its total 
deficiency in after-grass. 

POA ANN-t/Ac 

A most obtrusive little reptile, rapidly attaining its dwarfish 
maturity, and soon throwing out its stunted panicles ; these 
it seems to produce every month in the year, except January. 

This grass is so low and flat, that cattle can reach nothing 
but these panicles ; yet as the Poa annua omits stolones, it 
soon occupies much of a raw surface ; but it seems unable 
in a thick sole, to contend with the stronger grasses. With 
astonishment I have seen a premium offered for saving the 
seed of this grass. 

I have now gone over the list of all the grasses, which, 
from my researches and experiments, I judge to deserve the 

attention 
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attention of the agriculturist; I have repeatedly given dis- 
tinct plots in my garden to each of these, and also many 
other grasses which I do not see any use in bringing notice 
upon ; every one of the former, and also several of the latter, 
I have tried in my farm, on a larger scale, and I likewise 
have observed them carefully in their natural state, whether 
emerging from a raw and naked surface, or crouded together 
in a green sole, or in the thick sward of a meadow. 

I have also paid the same attention to the four concluding 
grasses, which I venture to condemn, feeling it necessary to 
be sure of my ground before I hazarded an opinion different 
from that of so many writers on the subject. 

I do not presume to say that I have enumerated all the 
grasses worthy of cultivation; but merely those with which 
I have been able to make myself acquainted. 

Who can tell what Nature may have yet in store for us, 
even in our own country ? or what discoveries a watchful 
attention to the subject may make ? I myself am vain of 
having brought into notice a neglected grass of our own, 
which proves to be of superlative value. 

Until further additions shall be made to our stock of 
grasses, let us endeavour to improve our knowledge of those 
we have, that we may apply them to use, in such manner as 
will enable us to derive the greatest advantage from the qua- 
lities with which Nature has endowed them. 

I have hitherto attempted to trace the natural history and 
properties of our several grasses taken singly ; I shall now 
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examine them collectively, \vliether mixed by Naltite ac- 
cording to her irresistible propensitj ; or tlirovvn togfethet by 
Man judging a priori what mixture of Seed will aflford the 
most valuable produce. 

The separate vaJues of our most common indigenous 
grasses being ascertained, tpe are enabled to form a pretty 
good estimate of the value of the compound formed by their 
mixture ; for it is not hkely that an individual grass will carry 
into that compound, any qualities which it did not possess 
in its solitary state.. 

I shall commence with the mixtures formed by Natiire, 
and examine what are the gtaSses With which, by hex own 
effort, she generally clothes our surface ; or in other words, 
forms a sok upon, ground ishe shortly before hatl found 
naked. 

Should these obtrusive grasses appear to be of valuable 
kinds, Man has no occasion to interfere, Hature does hi« 
whole business herself; and when he shall have taken frotti 
his ground as many crops as he thinks it Wi^l bear, he has 
only to leave it to Nature, and she will restore a verdant 
and productive surface. 

Should, on the other hand, the grasses most ready to ob- 
trude themselves, and outstrip the others in taking posses- 
sion of our vacant surface, appear to be of inferior qtiahty 
and scanty produce, when taken individually, the agricul- 
turist, if he be wise, will interfere, and in his turn outstrip 

these 
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these paltT}' intTutlcrs, tihd givfe An antetifedttit pos^sisiwa t^ 
more esteemed grasses, by carefully sowing their seed. 

The grasses that seem most fortvard to occupy aiid dDthe 
our surface, I invariably find to be, the Pva ttiviatis, atni tbfe 
Toa annua ; the Agrostis stoloniftm "(our Fiorin) i«> doti bt pfoitils 
up diminutive shoots before either of thi?m, ami already 
(January 2t)th.) they are beginning to appear ; but this gftiss is 
of itself utterly unable to contend for possession <vitk)ut the 
aid of Man, or some process like irrigation, injurious to its 
competitors; without these it barely preserves its existence. 

Tlie Anlfioxanthum appears to come next, then the C1/710- 
surus cristatus, the Loltium p«)^nne -(Rye "Grass) seems the most 
obtrusive of out vailuabte grasses, arrd appears in abun- 
dance ; but even when W€ attempt to give Rye Gras& extltisi\"e 
possession, by sowing its seed, it forms a very poor sote, 
while the Hokus Mnatus'and Dtictglh glOmtYata rising iti strong 
solitary tufts rather disturb than improve the sole. 

Thus we find that the four grasses m;ost Jifcely to obtrude 
themselvesj are the very four which I have assigned my rea- 
sons for condemning; yet notwithstanding tlieir want of 
value, and the certainty that we shall have them, whether we 
sow them or not; some, or most of thera are found in ^very 
mixture 1 meet with recommended to farmers in agricultural 
books. 

The agriculturist must now determine for himself, whether 
he will lay down his ground with one favourite grass ex- 
clusively ; 
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clusively ; or in imitation of Nature he will mix several 
"Oarieties. 

Should meadow be his primary object, there can be little 
doubt it is better for him to limit himself to one species, be- 
cause there is a certain period in the growth of every grass 
(its state of inflorescence) at which it attains its highest per- 
fection, and of course should be mowed at that time; but if 
we mix secc|, as the sciison of this Acme varies much in the 
diflcrcnt grasses, we must mow when some of them have not 
attained, and others are past their most valuable state. 

Yet I am confident that by a careful attention to these 
periods, and an accurate Jinowledge of the natural history of 
each grass, its excellencies and its defects; a few mixtures 
may be devised, in which the redundant qualities of one 
grass might supply the deficiencies of another; so that the 
compound would be more valuable than either separately, by 
possessing the best properties of each, and at the season of 
their mutual perfection. 

Upon these principles I shall venture to recommend two 
or three mixtures which I believe have not occurred to any 
jone before. 

The first is Dactylis with Lolllum perenne (Rye Grass), the 
former shews the panicles one day later than the latter, and 
it comes into flower about four days later; the periods are 
thus sufficiently near, and the earliest is that which can aftbrd 
to stand longest. 

The 
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The immense sward of the DactyUs abounding with leaf, 
and rather soft stalks, must be corrected and improved by 
the wiry stalks of the Rye Grass, superior in quality, but very 
deficient in quantity ; a meadow from this mixture should be 
mowed {communihtis annis) about June 14th. 

A great benefit from this mixture would be found in the 
after-grass, the strong powers of regeneration possessed by 
the Dactylis, wduld abundantly compensate for the languid 
after-growth of the Rye Grass. 

The next mixture I suggest — Rye Grass with Ahpecurm pra- 
tensis — is founded nearly on the same principles, the Foxtail 
flowers eleven days before the Rye Grass; but its stalks bear 
so small a proportion to its leafy sward, tliat there will be 
little loss in keeping it waiting until the other comes to full 
perfection, and the extreme softness of the leafy produce of 
the Foxtail, will be better corrected by suffering the Rye Grass 
stalks to become harder; 1 therefore would not mow thi^ 
meadow until June 21st. 

The same reasons hold as in the former case, with respect 
to after-grass ; 1 can devise no other mode of making the soft, 
though luxuriant, sward of my quondam favourite Foxtail 
into hay that would be fit for use. 

In the next mixture that occurs to me. Rye Grass with Fes- 
tuca pratensis, the periods of inflorescence differ still more, the 
Festuca being about 16 days later than the other, but the 
coarseness of this grass making it necessary to cut it as soon 
as the flower appears, and as it is then, of course, rather 

soft, 
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^ofl;, I conceive tke hay w.auW be impraved by letting the 
atalks oX the Rye Gtass acq-uke somewhat mores hardnesa than 
in either of tlie fornier cases ; the aEgimienit& fuoov after-grass 
the same as be£br,e^ 

I am sorry to say, that ia rejeomiaeGdiag these, mixtures) 
I am speculatiag a jmiorx; I twice tried them- in- ex,periment, 
and each, time foiled ; first the Rye Grass, seed happened to 
be bad, and did not como up. agjaiu ; 1 was overpowered by 
a mixture of Bromus mollis^ wliich somehow obtruded itself 
and disabled ra« from forming aoy judgment on the success 
.of the ex'pei:ira£n.t 

I must also speculate a priori on anotber v.6cy important 
subject ; the selection of the grasses best adapted to grazing 
farms^ should the agriculturist, when laying down his ground, 
look forward to pasture as his primary objeot. 

J-tere, too, as well as in his meadows,, he will fin'd the 
advantage of anticipating Natiire, and pre-occupying bis 
grounds with the grasses most likely to answer his purpose. 

In the selection of these he cannot.be long in doubt, which 
to prepare; earliness, luxtiriance, and quick powers of r€- 
Qfneration. when cut, or eaten down, being the chief qualities 
he requires. 

Now in ea«h of these separately^ the Dactylic and Jhpe- 
ciirus excel all other grasses ; and I am confident a mixture 
of the two would succeed well, as the delicate blade of the 
Jf'oxtail would correct the coarsenessr of the Cocksfoot, 

The 
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The Festuca pratensis seems to come next in value ; this 
grass, no doubt, fails in earliness, but some amends is made 
bj the excellence of its winter sward, which exhibits a fresh- 
ness and verdure, superior to either of the others, and bears 
the severity of weather much better. 

These three grasses also possess an advantage of great im- 
portance, where grounds are not likelj to be broken up for a 
long time; they seem better able to contend for the possession, 
and actually hold it longer, than any others I am acquainted 
with. 
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